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ADOLF HARNACK. 



By James Hardy Ropes, 
Instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 



When Professor Harnack left Marburg for Berlin, it meant a 
loss of nearly a hundred theological students to the smaller 
university ; at Berlin he is heard by a third of the whole num- 
ber of theological students in each of his two larger courses ; no 
theological professor's name is oftener on people's lips in Ger- 
many ; no one, perhaps, is so detested and so beloved. The 
career of so marked a man cannot be without interest to us, 
even if his name and his books were not already familiar in this 
country. 

(Karl Gustav) Adolf Harnack was born May 7, 185 1 in Dor- 
pat, the seat of the University of the Russian German-speaking 
Baltic provinces. His father, Theodosius Harnack, was for many 
years professor of Practical Theology there, a strictly orthodox 
("confessional") Lutheran theologian of wide learning, and the 
author of important contributions to church-history. The son 
studied theology at Dorpat from 1869 to 1872, and was chiefly 
influenced in his historical studies by Professor Moritz von 
Engelhardt (known chiefly by his book on Justin Martyr), an 
original scholar and a teacher of rare gifts, whose career was 
cut short by a comparatively early death. From Dorpat Har- 
nack came to Leipzig, and having taken the necessary degree 
of Licentiate in Theology as well as the more ornamental one of 
Doctor of Philosophy, he began to lecture at the University on 
subjects connected with church-history. Even before he became 
privat-docent his brilliant gifts had won the attention of younger 
students, and he had held, while himself still a student, a little 
seminar on the Muratorian Canon, the first of the uninterrupted 
series of nearly fifty seminars from which some of his own most 
interesting writings and some of the best historical scholars of 
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the modern Church have proceeded. It is characteristic of the 
man, though partly due to the circumstances of his position, that 
he did not begin with the conventional courses on the first, 
second and third divisions of church-history, but devoted his 
lectures for years to special topics, such as New Testament 
Introduction, Gnosticism, the Apocalypse with introduction to 
the study of Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, Eusebius, Early 
Christian Literature, and the like. In 1876 he was made assist- 
ant professor ("professor extraordinarius") at Leipzig, and in 
1879 was called to be full professor of church-history at Giessen. 
Such a call to a man of twenty-eight is unusual in Germany, but 
it was more than justified, for Harnack was perhaps the most 
attractive teacher in a group of men who made up in those years 
at provincial Giessen the most brilliant small theological faculty 
in Germany. 

In Leipzig Harnack had published among other writings a 
dissertation on the Gnosticism of Apelles and, in cooperation 
with his countryman Oscar von Gebhardt and the Leipzig pro- 
fessor Theodor Zahn (with the latter of whom his friendly asso- 
ciation was destined to be but short-lived), the excellent edi- 
tions of the Apostolic Fathers, both with and without notes, 
which are now most commonly used in Germany. At Giessen, 
where he stayed seven years, he continued the literary activity 
which has made him one of the most productive of modern 
scholars. In this period was begun under his and Gebhardt's 
editorship the series of Texte und Untersuchwigen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, a kind of irregular periodical con- 
taining only essays, sometimes of considerable length, in New 
Testament and patristic fields. This has now reached its four- 
teenth volume, and in it have appeared most of Harnack's 
smaller writings apart from book reviews, such as his investi- 
gation of the text of the Apologists, on the history of which he 
shed new light, even discovering and, as it were, introducing to 
us the worthy oriental bishop of the tenth century to whose 
copy we owe our knowledge of these writings. In it appeared, 
too, Harnack's edition of the Didache as well as the interesting 
fruit of the studies to which the discovery of that book gave 
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rise, and it has contained a long line of pieces by the editors 
and their friends and by Harnack's pupils, unequal, indeed, in 
value, yet including many important contributions to the inves- 
tigation of Christian literature. The existence of such a series 
as this, with a definite field but not limited as to the periods of 
publication or the size of the several parts, has doubtless, by 
making possible the publication of such essays, stimulated their 
production ; and it has been frankly and very successfully imi- 
tated by the Texts and Studies published by scholars at Cam- 
bridge, England. 

At Giessen Harnack published (1885) the first volume of his 
great History of Dogma, completed in 1890 by the third volume. 
In this work his general theological position was made clear. 
By dogma Harnack means not Christian thought in general but, 
in a word, the authoritative doctrinal system of the fourth cen- 
tury, the rise of which out of the varied theological ideas of 
earlier times and its development until the Reformation he traces 
on a large scale. The rise of this dogma he believes to have 
been a process which so combined Christian faith and the 
methods of Greek thought, that, by steps often necessary and in 
themselves right, a system resulted which contains much that is 
not essential to Christianity and which protestant Christianity is 
not only free but bound to criticise. For the protestant Chris- 
tian, dogma properly so-called cannot exist ; if he holds the 
same views as the adherent of " dogmatic Christianity" it is 
because they are to him the necessary outcome or presupposition 
of faith in Christ, not because they stand in any creed of the 
Church. For Athanasius Harnack has hearty sympathy, and he 
leaves no doubt on which side he would have voted at the Coun- 
cil of Nicsea, but his attitude toward the Nicene creed is not 
that of one who finds it a satisfactory statement of Christian 
truth, but of one who holds that if the question had to be asked 
in those terms, the symbol gives in the interest of Christian faith 
the right answer. He has often protested that he does not 
think of the growth of Christian dogma in the early centuries as 
a process of degeneration, a fall from better to worse ; the devel- 
opment was necessary, the mistake lay in setting up the result 
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as a dogma absolutely authoritative for all time. In fact Har- 
nack on the whole criticises and disparages the Greek theology 
because it seems to him to have revolved about problems of 
physics and metaphysics, not of religion, and although Augus- 
tine laid the foundation of the Roman Catholic system of 
authority, he has yet taken him, perhaps of all theologians, for 
his hero, because, as he believes, Augustine shifted the center 
of theology from speculation to faith, and substituted for eman- 
cipation from finiteness redemption from the guilt of sin, as well 
as transformed occidental piety from a legalistic fear tempered 
by hope to aspiration and rest in a God of grace. Harnack 
holds himself a true son of Western Theology, and rejoices in 
his birthright. 

At Giessen, too, Harnack translated Edwin Hatch's lectures 
on the Organization of the Early Christian Church. That Hatch 
through independent studies reached views of Christian history 
which even in details were so nearly identical with Harnack's is 
one of the interesting coincidences of scholarship. And it was 
at this time that he undertook for several years the editorship 
of the Theologische Literaturzeitung, founded by his friend and 
colleague Professor Emil Schurer, of which, since Schiirer has 
resumed the responsible editorship, Harnack has still remained 
a nominal editor. The fact that Harnack's very numerous and 
sometimes very elaborate book reviews have appeared chiefly in 
this periodical, composed entirely of signed theological book 
reviews, has contributed not a little to make it the most impor- 
tant and influential sheet of its kind. 

In 1886 Harnack was called to Marburg, a university some- 
what larger than Giessen and in Prussia. But he stayed here 
only three years, and in 1889, in spite of violent opposition from 
certain conservative elements among the church authorities, he 
became professor at Berlin. At about this time he published 
his brilliant little book, Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200 , 
Theodor Zahns Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons gepruft, a 
further step in the rather bitter quarrel between him and his for- 
mer literary associate in which his criticism of Zahn's ascription 
of a certain commentary on the Gospels to the Second Century 
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writer, Theophilus of Antioch, had involved him. Scholars have 
almost all agreed that Harnack's position in this latter matter was 
in the main point correct, but the rancor of the celebrated and 
prolonged controversy between the two has not been a pleasant 
spectacle and disinterested observers have rejoiced of late to 
hope that at least in the range of pure scholarship better days 
are at hand. 

The great enterprises of Harnack's residence at Berlin are the 
projected edition of the Greek Fathers down to Eusebius, under 
the auspices of the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences and the 
great History of Early Christian Literature to Eiisebius, of which the 
first volume has appeared and which it is earnestly hoped he 
may speedily find leisure to complete. In the Corpus of the 
Fathers, for which all the important manuscripts will be used to 
construct the best possible text, and, it is hoped, a considerable 
amount of hitherto unknown fragments will be recovered from 
catenae, Harnack is a leading spirit both by reason of his own 
personal fitness and because he stands in closer connection with 
the younger scholars whose services can be enlisted for the differ- 
ent sections of this vast work than perhaps any other German 
scholar. In the twenty-one years that he has taught he has 
trained in his seminar a whole generation, as it were, of 
students of history, some of whom, as Loofs, K. Miiller, 
Kriiger, are among the leading German theological professors, 
and have themselves sent out pupils who have in their turn 
already become independent scholars and been taught by their 
teachers to revere Harnack as a chief guide and inspirer. The 
short time in which this man's influence has pervaded German 
theological teaching is truly a marvel. A striking illustration 
of it may be seen in the prefaces to the second and third edi- 
tions of Loofs's Leitfade?i zum Studium der Dogme?igeschichte . 

Since Harnack's removal to Berlin his name has been much 
heard in the controversies about the Apostles' Creed in which 
the party antagonisms within the Prussian church have recently 
found expression. The complicated issues cannot be fully set 
forth here. Harnack, who did not exactly open the discussion, 
held that the Apostles' Creed contains at once too much and too 
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little to be a satisfactory test of the Christian faith of candidates 
for ordination, and urged that either qualifying introductory 
formulas be added or that a briefer symbol be devised which 
could be enforced with absolute rigor. The controversy led to 
the publication of endless pamphlets on both sides but to little 
practical result, and it now smoulders in its embers ; the antago- 
nisms are not reconciled. 

In this as in other matters of ecclesiastical politics Harnack's 
theological friends are the so-called Ritschlians, although he 
and many others of the group have really rejected so much of 
the peculiarities of Ritschl that they can hardly with fairness be 
called by his name and do not call themselves by it. Still there 
is no other convenient designation for them, only Ritschl must 
not be taken as a wholly representative Ritschlian. What the 
movement really means as seen in a man like Harnack is, first, 
thorough freedom in the study of the New Testament and 
Church History, secondly, distrust of speculative theology, 
whether "orthodox" or "liberal," and, thirdly, a profound 
interest in practical Christianity as a religious life and not a 
system of knowledge. In the questions of New Testament 
Introduction Harnack is more conservative than many. He 
holds to the Pauline authorship of Colossians and Ephesians as 
well as of Philippians, puts the Gospels and Acts well back into 
the first century, and is never tired of pointing out the evi- 
dences of truthful tradition in the Gospel of John (which he 
ascribes to the Presbyter John), but he is prepared to admit the 
working of legendary tendencies to a degree which some of his 
opponents hold to be destructive of the faith. He would refuse 
to admit that the resurrection of our Lord in the flesh is a car- 
dinal fact of Christianity, and urges with intense earnestness that 
the resurrection in which the Christian must believe, and which 
Paul meant, is a fact that no historical evidence, be it never so 
good, could ever prove to us, because it lies outside the field of 
human observation and in the sphere of faith. He would say 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, in the words of Augustine, that 
it has its place, "non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur," and 
he ever urges that "we know in part," not merely "a part." 
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Yet one sometimes has the impression that he personally stands 
nearer to the ordinary view than he seems to declare, that he is 
so positive that to require certain things is wrong, that he allows 
it to be supposed that he does not hold them. Of one thing no one 
who comes in contact with him can doubt, namely, his profound 
personal piety, resting on faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
the world and built up by humbly learning of the Gospels and 
of Paul. "That Jesus Christ," are his words in a recent contro- 
versial pamphlet, "is the Son of God, or (the expression comes 
from the Greek theology, but the thought is evangelical) the 
God-man, in whom God is recognized and laid hold of : that is 
the foundation and corner-stone of Christianity." And that he 
works from this center is ever the profoundest secret of his 
power. Criticism of his views, his apologetics and his Christol- 
ogy, is perhaps easy from various points of view, but it is also 
easy to believe that the doubting German theological student 
who said that Harnack's lectures on church-history had given 
him once more the heart to pray, has had many fellows. In the 
current semester Harnack was to lecture once a week (a "pub- 
licum") on the Lord's Prayer, for students in all the faculties, 
and one can well believe that such lectures may have marked 
an epoch in not a few students' lives. 

In person Harnack is rather tall, with a good figure, and 
pleasant manners. The intellectual intensity and alertness 
which comes out in the photographs of him characterizes the 
whole man. He lectures with little reference to his notes, and 
with a vivacity and picturesque grace of style that has a singular 
charm. A biographical sketch or a series of incidents is touched 
with living color as he speaks. In his seminar he has a group 
of older students who look up to him as a leader and are 
attached to him with a devotion such as few teachers know how 
to call out. To them he reveals something of the methods of 
his own studies, he suggests to them attractive problems for 
investigation, and guides and oversees their work. This is the 
place where he has created church historians by setting students 
at tasks which have turned out to be a life-work. 

A many-sided man like Harnack is not be summed up in a 
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formula ; his interests range from Goethe to foreign missions, 
from modern German politics to the textual criticism of the 
New Testament, from American theological events to the manu- 
scripts of the less known Fathers. One of his latest pieces of 
work was an essay to show that a certain rescript of one of the 
Roman emperors relating to the Christians is probably almost 
wholly genuine, although the defense of it had been abandoned 
even by Roman Catholic theologians. He has sometimes gone 
too fast, for he has himself confessed that on occasion he has 
learned from his critics, but the permanent value of his services 
to the knowledge of Christian history and of early Christian 
literature and the abiding quality of his personal influence are 
assured. 



